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Wittig BUOGAMN BER. 
BY R. H. DANA. 


Boy with thy blac berd 
I rede that thou blin, 
And sone set the to shrive, 

With sorrow of thi syn; 

Ze met with the marchandes 

And made tham ful bare ; 
Ites gude reason and right 

That ze evill misfare. 

Lavrence Minot. 


Tue island lies nine leagues away. 

Along its solitary shore, 

Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 

No sound but ocean’s roar, 
Save, where the bold, wild sea-bird makes her home, 
Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling foam. 


But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glassy, heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently ; 
How beatttifql! no ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 


And inland rests the green, warm dell; 
The brook comes tinkling down its side ; 
From out the trees the sabbath bell 
Rings cheerful, far and wide, 
Mingling its sounds with bleatings of the flocks, 
That feed about the vale among the rocks. 


Nor holy bell, nor pastoral bleat 
In former days within the vale ; 
Flapped in the bay the pirate’s sheet ; 
Curses were on the gale; 
Rich goods lay on the sand, and murdered men; 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 


But calm, low voices, words of grace, 
Now slowly fall upon the ear ; 
A quiet look is in each face, 
Subdued and holy fear: 
Each motion gentle ; all is kindly done — 
Come, listen, how from crime this isle was won. 





Twelve years are gone since Matthew Lee 
Held in this isle unquestioned sway ; 
A dark, low, brawny man was he ; 
His law — ‘It is my way.’ 
Beneath his thick-set brows a sharp light broke 
From small grey eyes; his laugh a triumph spoke. 


Cruel of heart, and strong of arm, 

Loud in his sport, and keen for spoil, 

He little recked of good or harm, 

Fierce both in mirth and toil; 
Yet like a dog could fawn, if need there were: 
Speak mildly, when he would, or look in fear. 


Amid the uproar of the storm, 
And by the lightning’s sharp, red glare, 
Were seen Lee’s face and sturdy form ; 
Ilis axe glanced quick in air, 
Whose corpse at morn is floating in the sedge ? 
fiere’s blood and hair, Mat, on thy axe’s edge. 


‘Nay, ask him yonder; let him tell; 
I make the brute, not man, iny mark. 
Who walks these cliffs, needs heed hiin well! 
Last night was fearful dark. 
Think ye the lashing waves will spare or feel? 
An ugly gash! — These rocks — they cut like steel.’ 


He wiped his axe; and turning round, 
Said with a cold and hardened smile, 
‘ The hemp is saved —the man is drowned 
Wilt let him float awhile ? 

Or give him Christian burial on the strand ? 

He ‘1 find his fellows peaceful ’neath the sand.’ 


Lee’s waste was greater than his gain. 
‘I'll try the merchant’s trade,’ he thought, 
‘Though less the toil to kill, than feign, — 
Things sweeter robbed than bought. 
But, then, to circumvent them at their arts !? 
Ship manned, and spoils for cargo, Lee departs. 


Tis fearful, on the broad backed waves, 
To feel them shake, and hear them roar : 
Beneath, unsounded, dreadful caves ; 
Around, no cheerful shore. 
Yet ‘iid this solemn world what deeds are done ! 
The curse goes up, the deadly sea-fight’s won ; — 


And wanton talk and laughter heard 
Where speaks God’s deep and awful voice. 
There’s awe from that lone ocean bird: 
Pray ye, when ye rejoice! 
‘Leave prayers to priests,’ cries Lee: ‘I’m ruler hére ! 
These fellows know full well whom they should fear!’ 


The ship works hard ; the seas run high ; 
Their white tops, flashing through the night, 
Give to the eager, straining eye, 

A wild and shifting light. 








‘Hard at the pumps! — The leak is gaining fast !-- 
Lighten the ship ! — The devil rede that blast!’ 


Ocean has swallowed for its food 
Spoils thou didst gain in murderous glee ; 
Mat, could its waters wash out blood, 
It had been well for thee. 
Crime fits for crime. And no repentant tear 
Hast thou for sin?— Then wait thine hour of fear. 


The sea has like a plaything tossed 

That heavy hull the livelong night. 

The man of sin — he is not lost: 

Soft breaks the morning light. 
Torn spars and sails, — her cargo in the deep — 
The ship makes port with slow and laboring sweep. 


Within a Spanish port she rides. 
Angry and soured, Lee walks her deck. 
‘Then peaceful trade a curse betides ? — 
And thou, good ship, a wreck ! 
Il] luck in change ! —Ho! cheer ye up, my men! 
Rigged, and at sea, we’ll to old work again!’ 


A sound is inthe Pyrenees! 

Whirling and dark, comes roaring down 

A tide as of a thousand seas, 

Sweeping both cowl and crown. 
On field and vineyard, thick and red it stood. 
Spain’s streets and palaces are wet with blood. — 


And wrath and terror shake the land; 
The peaks shine clear in watchfire lights ; 
Soon comes the tread of that stout band — 
Bold Arthur and his knights. 
Awake ye, Merlin! Hear the shouts from Spain! 
The spell is broke! — Arthur is come again ! — 


Too late for thee, though young, fair bride ; 
The lips are cold, the brow is pale. 
That thou didst kiss in love and pride ; 
He cannot hear thy wail, 
Whom thou didst lull with fondly murmured sound: 
His couch is cold and lonely in the ground. 


He fell for Spain — her Spain no more; 
For he was gone who made it dear; 
And she would seek some distant shore, 
At rest from strife and fear, 

And wait amid her sorrows till the day 

His voice of love should call her thence away. 


Lee feigned him grieved, and bowed him low, 
*T would joy his heart could he but aid 
So good a lady in her woe, 
He meekly, smoothly said. 
With wealth and servants she is soon aboard, 
And that white steed she rode beside her lord. 


The sun goes down upon the sea; 

The shadows gather round her home. 

‘ How like a pall are ye to me! 

My home, how like a tomb! 
O! blow, ye flowers of Spain, above his head. — 
Ye will not blow o’er me when I am dead.’ 


And now the stars are burning bright; 
Yet still she’s looking toward the shore 
Beyond the waters black in night. 
‘I ne’er shall see thee more! 
Ye’re many, waves, yet lonely seems your flow; 
And I’m alone — scarce know I where I go.’ 


Sleep, sleep thou sad one, on the sea! 
The wash of waters lulls thee now; 
His arm no more will pillow thee, 
Thy fingers on his brow. 
He is not near, to hush thee, or to save. 
The ground is his —the sea must be thy grave. 


The moon comes up; the night goes on. 
Why, in the shadow of the mast, 
Stands that dark, thoughtful man alone ? 
Thy pledge, man; keep it fast! 
Bethink thee of her youth and sorrows, Lee ; 
Helpless, alone — and, then, her trust in thee. 


When told the hardships thou hadst borne, 
Her words to thee were like a charm. 
With uncheered grief her heart is worn ; — 
Thou wilt not do her harm ! 
He looks out on the sea that sleeps in light, 
And growls an oath — ‘It is too still to-night!’ 


He sleeps ; but dreams of massy gold, 
And heaps of pearl. He stretched his hands. 
He hears a voice — ‘Ill man, withhold !’ 
A pale one near him stands. 
Her breath comes deathly cold upon his cheek ; 
Her touch is cold. — He wakes with piercing shriek. 


He wakes; but no relentings wake 
Within his angry, restless soul. 
‘What, shall a dreain Mat’s purpose shake ? 
The gold will make all whole. 
Thy merchant trade had nigh unmanned thee, lad! 
What, balk my chance because a woman’s sad ?’ 


He cannot look on her mild eye ; 
Her patient words his spirit quell. 
Within that evil heart there lie 








The hates and fears of hell. 
His speech is short; he wears a surly brow. 
There’s none will hear her shriek. What fear ye now? 


The workings of the soul ye fear ; 

Ye fear the power that goodness hath ; 

Ye fear the Unseen One, ever near, 

Walking his ocean path. 
From out the silent void there comes a cry — 
‘Vengeance is mine! Thou, murderer, too shalt die!’ 


Nor dread of ever-during woe, 
Nor the sea’s awful solitude, 
Can make thee, wretch, thy crime forego. 
Then, bloody hand, —to blood! 
The scud is driving wildly over head ; 
The stars burn dim; the ocean moans its dead. 


Moan for the living; moan our sins, — 
The wrath of man, more fierce than thine. 
Hark! still thy waves !— The work begins — 
Lee makes the deadly sign. 
The crew glide down like shadows. Eye and hand 
Speak fearful meanings through that silent band. 


They ’re gone. — The helmsman stands alone ; 
And one leans idly o’er the bow. 
Still as a tomb the ship keeps on; 
Nor sound nor stirring now. 
Hush, hark! as from the centre of the deep — 
Shrieks — fiendish yells! They stab them in their sleep! 


The scream of rage, the groan, the strife, 

The blow, the gasp, the horrid cry, 

The panting, throttled prayer for life, 

The dying’s heaving sigh, 
The murderer’s curse, the dead man’s fixed, still glare, 
And fear’s and death’s cold sweat — they all are there! 


On pale, dead men, on burning cheek, 

On quick, fierce eyes, brows hot and damp, 

On hands that with the warm blood reek, 

Shines the dim cabin lamp. 
Lee looked. ‘They sleep so sound,’ he, laughing, said, 
‘They ’ll scarcely wake for mistress or for maid.’ 


Acrash! They ’ve forced the door, —and then 
One long, long, shrill, and piercing scream 
Comes thrilling through the growl of men. 
’T is hers !— O God, redeem 
From worse than death, thy suffering, helpless child! 
Thet dreadful sariek again — sharp, sharp, and wild! 


It ceased. — With speed o’ th’ lightning’s flash, 
A loose-robed form, with streaming hair, 
Shoots by. — A leap —a quick, short splash! 
*T is gone ! — There’s nothing there ! 
The waves have swept away the bubbling tide. 
Bright-crested waves, how calmly on they ride! 


She ’s sleeping in her silent cave, 

Nor hears the stern, loud roar above, 

Nor strife of man on land or wave. 

Young thing? her home of love 
She soon has reached !— Fair, unpolluted thing! 
They harmed her not! — Was dying suffering ? 


O, no! — To live when joy was dead ; 
To go with one, lone, pining thought — 
To mournful love her being wed — 
Feeling what death had wrought ; 
To live the child of woe, yet shed no tear, 
Bear kindness, and yet share no joy nor fear ; 


To look on man, and deem it strange 
That he on things of earth should brood, 
When all its thronged and busy range 
To her was solitude — 
O this was bitterness! Death came and pressed 
Her wearied lids, and brought her sick heart rest. 


Why look ye on each other so, 
And speak no word ?— Ay, shake the head! 
She ’s gone where ye can never go. 
What fear ye from the dead? 
They tell no tales; and ye are all true men; 
But wash away that blood; then, home again! — 


*T is on your souls: it will not out! 
Lee, why so lost? ’T is not like thee ! 
Come, where thy revel, oath, and shout ? 
‘That pale one in the sea !— 

I mind not blood. — But she —I cannot tell! 

A spirit was ’t? — it flashed like fires of hell! — 


‘ And when it passed there was no tread! 
It leapt the deck. — Who heard the sound ? 
I heard none ! — Say, what was it fled? — 
Poor girl! — And is she drowned ? — 
Went down these depths? How dark they look, and cold! 


¢ She’s yonder! stop her ! —Now! —there ! — hold her, hold!’ 


They gazed upon his ghastly face. 
‘What ails thee, Lee; and why that glare?’ 
‘Look! ha, ’tis gone, and not a trace! — 
No, no, she was not there ! — 
Who of you said ye heard her when she fell ? 
°T was strange !—I’!] not be fooled ! — Will no one tell?’ 


He paused. And soon the wildness past. 
Then came the tingling flush of shame. 
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Remorse and fear are gone as fast. 
‘The silly thing ’s to blame 
Toquitusso. ’T is plain she loved us not; 
Or she ’d have stayed awhile and shared my cot.’ 


And then the ribald laughed. The jest, 
Though old and foul, loud laughter drew ; 
And fouler yet came from the rest 
Of that infernal crew. 
Note, heaven, their blasphemy, their broken trust! 
Lust panders murder — murder panders lust! 


Now slowly up they bring the dead 

From out that silent, dim-lit room. 

No prayer at their quick burial said ; 

No friend to weep their doom. 
The hungry waves have seized them one by one ; 
And, swallowing down their prey, go roaring on. 


Cries Lee, ‘We must not be betrayed. 
*T is but to add another corse! 
Strange words, ’tis said, an ass once brayed ; 
1’il never trust a horse! 
Out! throw him on the waves alive! He’ll swim; 
For once’a horse shall ride ; we all ride him.’ 


Such sound to mortal ear ne’er came 

As rang far o’er the waters wide. 

it shook with fear the stoutest frame ; 

The horse 1s on the tide! 
As the waves leave, or litt him up, his cry 
Comes lower now, and now ’tis near and high. 


And through the swift wave’s yesty crown 
His scared eyes shoot a fiendish light, 
And fear seems wrath. He now sinks down, 
Now heaves again to sight, 
Then drifts away ; and through the night they hear 
Far off that dreadful cry.— But morn is near. 





O, hadst thou known what deeds were done 
When thou wast shinipg far away, 
Wouldst thou let fall, calm-coming sun, 
Thy warm and silent ray? 
The sood are in their graves ; thou canst not cheer 
Their dark, cold mansions ; Sin alone is here. 


* The deed ’s complete! The gold is ours! 
There, wash away that bloody stain! 
Pray who’d refuse what fortune showers? 
Now, lads, we ‘ll lot our gain. 
Must fairly share, you know, what's fairly got! 
A truly good night’s work! Who says ’t was not?’ 


There ’s song, and oath, and gaming deep, 

Hot words, and laughter, mad carouse : 

There’s nought of prayer, and little sleep ; 

The devil keeps the house! 
*Lee cheats! cried Jack. Lee struck him to the heart, 
*That’s foul!’ one muttered. — ‘Fool! you take your part! 


‘ The fewer heirs the richer, man! 
Hold forth thy palm, and keep thy prate! 
Qur life, we read, is but a span. 
What matters, soon or late?’ 
And when on shore, and asked, Did many die? 
* Near haif my crew, poor lads!’ he ’d say, and sigh. 


Within our bay, one stormy night, 
The isle-men saw boats make tor shore, 
With here and there a dancing light, 
That flashed on man and oar. 
When hailed, the rowing stopped, and all was dark. 
‘Ha! lantern-work |! ~ We'll home! They ’re playing shark!’ 


Next day, at noon-time, toward the town, 

Ail stared and wondered much to see, 

Mat «nd his men come strolling down. 

The boys shout, ‘ Here comes Lee! 
Thy ship, good Lee?’ ‘ Not many ieagues from shore 
Our ship by chance took fire.’ They learned no more. 


He and his crew were flush of gold. 
*You did not lose your cargo, then?’ 
‘Learn where all’s fairly bought and sold, 
Heaven prospers those true men. 

Forsake your evil Ways, as we forsook 

Our ways of sin, and honest courses took t 





Wouldst see my log-book? Fairly writ, 
With pen of steel, and ink of blood! 
How lightly doth the conscience sit! 
Learn, truth ’s the only good.’ 
And thus, with flout, and cold and impious jeer 
He fled repentance,if he ’scaped not tear. 


Remorse and fear he drowns in drink. 
“Come, pass the bowl, my jolly crew! 
It thicks the blood to mope and think. 
Here ‘s merry days, though few!’ 
And then he quaifs. So riot reigns within; 
So brawl and laughter shake that house of sin. 


Mat lords it now throughout the isle. 

His hand falls heavier than before. 

All dread alike his frown or smile. 

None come within his door, 
Save those who dipped their hands in blood with him; 
Save those who laughed to see the white horse swim. - 


‘To night’s ouranniversary ; 
And 1aind me, lads, we'll have it kept 
ith royal state and special glee! 
Better with those who slept 
Their sleep that night, had he be now, who slinks! 
And health and weath to him who bravely drinks!’ 


‘The words they speak, we may not speak. 

The tales they tell, we may not tell. 

Mere mortal man, forbear to seek 

The secrets of that hell! 
Their shouts grow loud —’T is near mid-hour of night ; 
What means upon the waters that red light? = 


Not bigger than a star it seems; 
And, now, ’t is like the bloody moon ; 
And. now, it shoots in hairy streams 
Its light! —’T will reach us soon! 
A ship! and all on fire! — hull, yards and mast! 
Her sheets are sheets of flame ! -- she ’s nearing fast! 


And now she rides, upright and still, 
Shedding a wide and lurid light 
Around the cove, on inland hill, 
Waking the cloom of night. 
All breathes of terror! men, in dumb amaze, 
Gaze on each other ‘neath the horrid blaze. — 


It scares the sea-hirds from their nests ; 
They dart and wheel with deaf ning screams ; 
Now dark — and now their wings and breasts 
Fiash back disastrous gleams. 

O, sin, What hast thou done on this fair earth? 

The world, O man, is wailing o’er thy birth. 


And what comes up above the wave, 
So ghastly white? — A spectral head! 
A horse’s head ! — May heaven save 
Those looking on the dead — 








The waking dead ! — There, on the sea, he stands — 
The Spectre-Horse ! — He moves; he gains the sands! 


Onward he speeds. His guealy sides 
Are streaming with a cold, blue light. 
Heaven keep the wits of him who rides 
The spectre-horse to night! 
His path is shining like a swift ship's wake; 
Before Lee’s door he gleams like day’s gray break. 


The revel now is high within ; 
It breaks upon the midnight air. 
They little think, mid mirth and din, 
What spirit waits them there. 
As if the sky became a voice, there spread 
A sound to appal the living, stir the dead. 


The spirit-steed sent up the neigh. 
It seemed the living trump of hell, 
Sounding to call the damned away, 
To join the host that fell. 
It rang along the vaulted sky ; the shore 
Jarred hard, as when the thronging surges roar. 


It rang in ears that knew the sound ; 
And hot, flushed cheeks are blanched with fear. 
And why does Lee look wildly round ? 
Thinks he the drowned horse near? 
He drops his cup — his lips are stiff with fright. 
Nay, sit thee down! Itis thy banquet night. 


*I cannot sit. I needs must go; 

The spell is on my spirit now. 

I goto dread —I go to woe!’ 

U, who so weak as thou, 
Strong man! His hoofs upon the door-stone, see, 
The shadow stands! His eyes are on thee, Lee! 


Thy hair pricks up! —‘ O, I must bear 

His damp, cold breath! It chills my frame! 

His eyes — their near and dreadful glare 

Speak that I must not name!’ 
Thou ’rt mad to mount that horse ! — ‘ A power within, 
I must obey — cries, ‘ Mount thee, man of sin!’ 


He ’s now upon the spectre’s back, 

With rein of silk, and curb of gold. 

*T is fearful speed ! the rein is slack 

Within his senseless hold ; 
Upborne by an unseen power, he onward rides, 
Yet touches not the shadow-beast he strides. * 


He goes with speed ; he goes with dread! 
And now they ’re on the hanging steep ! 
And, now ! the living and the dead, 
They ’ll make the horrid leap! 
The horse stops short — his feet are on the verge. 
He stands, like marble, high above the surge. 


And, nigh, the tall ship yet burns on, 
With red, hot spars and crackling flame. 
From hull to gallant, nothing ’s gone. 
She burns, and yet’s the same! 
Her hot, red fiame is beating all the night, 
On man and horse, in their cold, phosphor light. 


Through that cold light the fearful man 
Sits looking on the burning ship. 
He ne’er again will curse and ban. 
How fast he moves the lip; 
And yet he does not speak, or make a sound ; 
What see you, Lee? the bodies of the drowned? 


*T look where mortal man may not — 

Into the chambers of the deep. 

I see the dead. long, long forgot; 

I see them in their sleep. 
A dreadful power is mine, which none can know, 
Save he who leagues his soul with death and woe.’ 


Thou mild, sad mother — waning moon, 
Thy Jast, low, melancholy ray 
Shines toward him. Quit him not so soon; 
Mother, in mercy, stay! 
Despair and death are with him; and canst thou, 
With that kind, earthward look, goleave him now? 


O, thou wast born for things of love; 
Making more lovely in thy shine 
Whate’er thou lookst on. Hosts above, 
In that soft light of thine, 


* Burn softer ; — earth, in silvery veil, seems heaven, 


Thou ’rt going down — hast left him unfurgiven. 


‘The far, low west is bright no more. 

How still it is; No sound is heard 

At sea, or all along the shore, 

But cry of passing bird. 
Thou living thing — and darst thou come so near 
These wild and ghastly shapes of death and fear? 


Now long that thick, red light has shone 
On stern, dark rocks, and deep, still bay, 
On man and horse that seem of stone, 
So motionless are they. 

But now its lurid fire less fiercely burns: 

The night is going — faint, gray dawn returns, 


That spectre-steed now slowly pales ; 
Now changes like the moonlit cloud ; 
That cold, thin light. now slowly fails, 
Which wrapt them like a shroud. 
Both ship and horse are fading into air. 
Lost, mazed, alone, see, Lee is standing there! 


The morning air blows fresh on him; 
The waves dance gladly in his sight; 
The sea-birds call, and wheel and skim=— 
O, blessed morning light! 
He doth not hear their joyous call; he sees 
No beauty in the wave; nor feels the breeze. 


For he’s accursed from all that’s good ; 
He ne’er must Know its healing power. 
The sinner on his sins must brood, 
And wait, alone, his hour. 
A stranger to earth’s beauty — human love, 
There’s here no rest for him, no hope above! 


The hot sun beats upen his head. 
He stands beneath its broad, fierce blaze 
As stiff and cold as one that’s dead; 
A troubled. dreamy maze 
Of some unearthly horror, all he knows — 
Of some wild horror past, and coming woes. 


The gull has found her place on shore; 
The sun gone down again to rest; 
And all is still but ocean’s roar: 
There stands the man unblest. 
But, see, he moves — he turns, as asking where 
His mates! — Why looks he with that piteous stare? 


Go, get thee home, and end thy mirth; 
Go, call the revellers again ; 
They ’re fied the isle ; and o’er the earth 
Are wanderers, !ike Cain. 
As he his door-stone past, the air blew chill, 
The wine is on the board ; Lee, take thy fillt 








¢There’s none to meet me, none to cheer ; 
The seats are empty — lights burnt out; 
And I alone, must sit me here ; 
Would I could hear their shout?’ 
He ne’er shall hear it more — more taste his wine! 
Silent he sits within the still moonshine. 


Day came again ; and up he rose, 

A weary man from his lone board ; 

Nor merry feast, nor sweet repose 

Did that long night afford. 
No shadowy-coming night, to anne him rest — 
No dawn tochase the darkness of his breast! 


He walks within the day’s full glare 
A darkened man. Where’er he comes, 
All shun him. Children peep and stare ; 
Then, frightened, seek their homes. 
Through all the crowd a thrilling horror ran. 
They pointand say, ‘ There goes the wicked man!’ 


He turns, and curses in his wrath 
Both man and child ; then hastes away 
Shoreward, or takes some gloomy path ; 
But there he cannot stay : 
Terror and madness drive him back to men ; 
His hate of man to solitude again. 


Time passes on, and he grows bold — 
His eye is fierce, his caths are loud ; 
None dare from Lee the hand withhold ; 
He rules and scoffs the crowd. 
But still at heart there lies a secret fear ; 
For now the year’s dread round is drawing near. 


He swears, but he is sick at heart ; 

He laughs, but he turns deadly pale ; 

His restless eye and sudden start — 

These tell the dreadful tale 
That will be told ; it needs no words from thee, 
Thou self-sold slave to fear and misery. 


Bond-slave of sin, see there — that light! 
‘Hat take me — take me from its blaze!’ 
Nay, thou must ride the steed to-night! 
But other weary days 
And nights must shine and darken o’er thy head, 
Ere thou shalt go with him to meet the dead. 


Again the ship lights all the land ; 

Again Lee strides the Spectre-beast ; 

Again upon the cliff they stand. 

This once he’ll be released — ’ 
Gone horse and ship ; but Lee’s last hope is o'er ; 
Nor laugh, nor scoff, nor rage, can help him more. 


His spirit heard that spirit say, 
‘ Listen ?— I twice have come to thee. 
Once more — and then a dreadful way ! 
And thou must go with me;’ 
Ay, cling to earth as sailor to the rock ; 
Sea-swept, sucked down in the tremendous shock. 


He goes — So thou must loose thy hold, 

And go with Death; nor breathe the balm 

Of early air, nor light behold, 

Nor sit thee in the calm 
Of gentle thoughts, where good men wait their close, 
In life, or death, where lookKst thou for repose ? 


Who’s sitting on that long, black ledge, 
Which makes so far out in the sea, 
Feeling the kelp-weed on its edge? 
Poor, idle Matthew Lee; 
So weak and pale? A year and little more, 
And bravely did he lord it round this shore. 


And on the shingles now he sits, 

And rolls the pebbles ‘neath his hands; 

Now walks the beach ; then stops by fits, 

And scores the smooth, wet sands ; 
Then tries each cliff, and cove, and jut, that bounds 
The isle; then home trom many weary rounds. 


They ask him why he wanders so, 
From day to day, the uneven strand? 
‘I wish, I wish that I might go; 
But I would go by land ; 
And there ’s no way that Ican find — I’ve tried 
All day and night.’ — He seaward looked and sighed. 


It brought the tear to many an eye, 

That, once his eye had made to quail. 

‘Lee, go with us; our sloop is nigh ; 

Come — help us hoist her sail.’ 
He shook. —* You know the spirit horse I ride, 
He ‘ll let me on the sea with none beside.’ 


He views the ships that come and go, 
Looking so like to living things. 
O, tis a proud and gallant show 
Of bright and broad-spread wings, 
Making it light around them, as they keep 
Their course right onward through the unsounded deep, 


And where the far off sand-bars lift 
‘Their backs in long and narrow line, 
The breakers shout, and leap, and shift, 
And send the sparkling brine 
Into the air; then rush to mimic strife — 
Glad creatures of the sea, and full of iife. 


But not to Lee. He sits alone; 

No fellowship nor joy for him. 

Borne down by woe, he makes no moan, 

Though tears will sometimes dim 
That asking eye. O, how his worn thoughts crave — 
Not joy again, butrest within the grave. 


The rocks are dripping in the mist 
That lies so heavy off the shore ; 
Scarce seen the running breakers ; list 
Their dull and smothered roar. 
Lee hearkens to their voice. —‘ I hear, I hear 
You call. — Not yet — I know my time is near.’ 


And now the mist seems taking shape, 
Forming a dim, gigantic ghost,— 
Enormous thing — There ’s no escape ; 
*T is close upon the coast. 
Lee kneels, but cannot pray — Why mock him 80? 
The ship has cleared the fog, Lee, see her go. 


A sweet, low voice, in starry nights, 
Chants to his ear a plaining song ; 
Its tones come winding up the heights, 
Telling of wee and wrong ; 
And he must listen till the stars grow dim, 
‘The song that gentle voice doth sing to him. 


O, it is said that aught so mild 

Should bind the soul with bands of fear ; 

‘That strains to soothe a little child, 

‘The man should dread to hear ; 
But sin hath broke the world’s sweet peace — unstrung 
‘The harmonious chords to which the angels sung. 


In thick, dark nights he'd take his seat 
High up the cliffs, and feel them shake, 
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As swung the sea with heavy beat 

Below — and hear it break 
With savage roar, then pause and gather strength, 
And then, come tumbling in its swollen length. 


But he no more shall haunt the beach, 

Nor sit upon the tall cliff’s crown, 

Nor go the round of all that reach, 

Nor feebly sit him down, 
Watching the swaying weeds : — another day, 
And he’ll have gone far hence that dreadful way. 


To night the charmed number’s told. 
* Twice have I come for thee,’ It said. 
*Once more, and none shall thee behold. 
Come — live one, to the dead —’ 
&o hears his soul, and fears the coming night ; 
Yet sick and weary of the soft, calm light. 


Again he sits within that room ; 
All day he leans at that still beard ; 
None to bring comfort to his gloom, 
Or speak a friendly word. 
Weakened with fear, lone, haunted by remorse, 
Poor, shattered wretch, there waits he that pale horse: 


Not long he waits. Where now are gone 
Peak, citadel, and tower, that stood 
Beautiful, while the west sun shone, 
And bathed them in his flood 

Of airy glory ?— Sudden darkness fell; 

And down they went, peak, tower, citadeL 


The darkness, like a dome of stone, 
Ceils up the heavens. — "Tis hush as death — 
All but the ocean’s dull, low moan, 
How hard Lee draws his breath — 
He shudders as he feels the working Power. 
Arouse thee, Lee ; up — man thee for thine hour. — 


’T is close at hand; for there, once more, 
The burning ship. Wide sheets of flame 
And shatted fire she showed before ; — 
Twice thus she hither came ; — 

But now she rolls a naked hulk, and throws 

A wasting light; then, settling, down she goes. 


And where she sank, up slowly eame 
The Spectre-Horse from out the sea. 
And there he stands. His pale sides flame. 
He ‘ll meet thee shortly Lee. 

He treads the waters as a solid floor ; 

He’s moving on. Lee waits him at the door. 








They ’re met.—‘ I know thou comast for me,” 
Lee's spirit to the spectre said ; 
‘| know that I must go with thee — 
Take me not to the dead. 
It was not Jalone that did the deed ;’ 
Dreadful the eye of that still, spectral steed — 


Lee cannot turn. There isa force 
In that fixed eye, which holds him fast. 
How still they stand —the man and horse. 
‘Thine hour is almost past.’ 
*O, spare me,’ cries the wretch, ‘thou fearful One.” 
* My time is full—I must not go alone.’ 


*I’m weak and faint. O, let me stay.’ 

* Nay, murderer, rest nor stay for thee.’ 

The horse and man are on their way ; 

He bears him to the sea. 
Hark. How the spectre breathes through this still night. 
See, from his nostrils streams a deathly light. 


He's on the beach ; but stops not there ; 
He’s on the sea —that dreadful horse. 
Lee flings and writhes in wild despair — 
In vain. ‘lhe spirit-corse 
Holds him by fearful spell ; — he cannot leap. 
Within that horrid light he rides the deep. 


It lights the sea around their track — 
The curling comb. and dark steel wave ; 
There, yet, sits Lee the Spectre’s back — 
Gone — Gone, and none to save. 
They ‘re seen no more; the night has shut them in. 
May heaven have pity on thee, man of sin. 


The carth has washed away its stain; 
The sealed up sky is breaking forth, 
Mustering its glorious hosts again, 
From the far south and north ; 
The climbing moon plays on the rippling sea. 
— O, Whither on its waters rideth Lee? 


THE DEFORMED GIRL. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Memory — mysterious memory !— holy and blessed 
asa dream of Heaven tothe pure in spirit— haunter 
and accuser of the guilty !— unescapable presence ! — 
lingering through every vicissitude, and calling us back 
to the past — back to the dim and sepulchred images of 
departed time — opening anew the deep fountains of, 
early passion — the loves and sympathies of boyhood — 
the thrilling aspirations of after years. While the pres-|, 
ent is dark with anguish, and the future gladdened by’ 
no sun-bow of anticipation, I invoke thy spell of power. 
Unroll before me the chart of vanished hours; let me 
gaze once more on their sunlight and shadow. 





Iam anoldman. The friends of my youth are gone! 
from me. Some have perished on the great deep; oth- 
ers on the battle-field, afar off in the land of strangers; 
and many — very many, have been gathered quietly to 
the old church-yard of our native village. They have 
left me alone — even as the last survivor of a fallen for-, 
est — the hoary representative of departed generations. | 


The chains which once bound me to existence, have}! 


been broken — Ambition, Avarice, Pride ; even all that, 


ges in the dream of my being, yet living at the fountain 
of memory —thoughts, pure and angelic communion ; 
linked by a thousand tender associations to the paradise 
of Love. 


There was one— a creature of exalted intellect, a be- 
ing, whose thoughts went upward like the incense of 
flowers upon God’s natural altars — they were so high 
jand so unlike the earth. Yet was she not proud of her 
‘high gift. With the brightest capacities of an unbodied 
spirit, there was something more than woman’s meek- 
ness in her demeanor. It was the condescension of ser- 
aph intellect — the forgiveness and the tears of conscious 
purity extended to the erring and passionate of Earth. 


She was nut a being to love with an earthly affection. 
Her person had no harmony with her mind. It bore no 
resemblance to those beautiful forms which glide before 
the eyes of romance in the shadowy world of dreams. 
| It was not like the bright realities of being —the wealth 
of beauty which is sometimes concentred in the match- 
jless formof woman. It was Deformity —strange, pe- 
culiar Deformity, relieved only by the intellectual glory 
of a dark and soul-like eye. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, I love her deeply, pas- 
|Sionately as the young heart can love when it pours it- 
| self out like an oblation to its idol. There were gentle 
‘and lovely ones around me — creatures of smiles and 
| blushes, soft tones and melting glances. Buttheir beau- 
|ty made no lasting impression on my heart. Mine was 
| an intellectual love—a yearning after something invisi- 
ible and holy — something above the ordinary standard 
jof human desire, set apart and sanctified as it were, by 
¥ mysteries of mind. 
| 





Mine was nota love to be revealed in the thronged 
/circle of gaiety and fashion ; it was avowed underneath 
the bending heaven, when the perfect stars were alone} 
gazing upon us. It was rejected; but not in scorn, in| 
| pride nor in anger, by that high-thoughted girl. She 
|would ask my friendship, my sympathy; but she be- | 
sought me —ay, with tears she besought me to speak no | 
more of love. Iobeyedher. I fled from her presence. | 
I mingled once more in the busy tide of being, and am- 
bition entered into my soul. Wealth came upon me un- | 
‘expectedly, and the voice of praise became a familiar | 
‘sound, I returned at last, with the impress of manhood | 
on my brow, and sought again the being of my dreams. | 
She wasdying. Consumption — pale, ghastly consump- | 
‘tion had been taking away her hold on existence. The | 
deformed and unfitting tenement was yielding tothe im- | 
pulses of the soul. Clasping her wasted hand, I bent | 
over her in speechless agony. She raised her eyes to! 
mine, and in those beautiful emblems of her soul, I read | 
the hoarded affection of years—the long smothered | 
emotion of a suffering heart. 














‘Henry,’ she said, and I bent lower to catch the falter- 
ing tones of her sweet voice —‘ Ihave loved you long 
and fervently. I feelthatIam dying. I rejoice at it. 
Earth will cover this wasted and unseemly form, but the | 
sou] will return to that promised and better land, where | 
no change or circumstance can mar the communion of | 
spirit. Oh, Henry had it been permitted — but I will | 
not murmur. You were created with more than man- | 
hood’s beauty; and I deformed — wretched as I am, | 
have dared to love you!’ 


I knelt down and kissed the pale brow of the sufferer. | 


_A smile of more than earthly tenderness stole over her | 


features, and fixed there like an omen of the spirit’s hap- | 
piness. She was dead. And they buried her on the| 
spot which she had herself selected —- a delightful place | 
of slumber, curtained by green, young willows. I have! 
stood there a thousand times in the quiet moonlight, and 

fancied that I heard in every breeze that whispered | 
among the branches, the voice of the beloved slumberer. | 


Devoted girl! thy beautiful spirit hath never aban- 
doned me in my weary pilgrimage. Gently and sooth- | 


ingly thou comest to watch over my sleeping pillow — | 


to cheer me amid the trials of humanity —to mingle thy | 
heavenly sympathies with my joys and sorrows, and to 
make thy mild reprovings known and felt in the darker | 
‘moments of existence, in the tempest of passion, and the | 


which now stretches from the grave to the presence of 
the living, I feel that thou art near me — 


Thyself a pure and sainted one, 
Watching the loved and frail of Earth. 


COMMON SENSE. 
Common senss is a rare and enviable quality. It may 
be truly said that ‘ its price is above rubies.’ How many 
learned men, how many geniuses, how many dull and 
ignorant people, how many cunning knaves, how many 
well-meaning fools, are without it! How few have it, 
and how little do they or others know it, except from the 
infallible results — for one of its first requisites is the 
utter absence of all pretension. The vulgar laugh at 
the pedant and enthusiast for the want of it, while they 
themselves mistake bigotry and narrow-minded notions 
for it. It is not one of the sciences, but has been well 
pronounced to be ‘fairly worth the seven.’ It is a kind 
of mental instinct, that feels the air of truth and propri- 
ety as the fingers feel objects of touch. It does not con- 
sist with ignorance, for we cannot pronounce on what 
we do not know; and on the other hand, the laying in a 
stock of knowledge, or mastering any art or science, 
seems to destroy the native simplicity, and to warp and 
trammel the unbiassed freedom of mind which is neces- 
sary to its receiving and giving their due weight to or- 
dinary and casual impressions. Common sense is neith- 
er a peculiar talent nor a laborious acquirement, but 
may be regarded as a sound and impartial judgment op- 
erating on the daily practice of life, or on what ‘comes 
home to the business or bosoms of men;’ combined with 
great attainments and speculative inquiries, it would 
justly earn the title of wisdom; but of the latter we 
have never known a single instance, though we have 
met with a few of the former; that is, we have known a 
number of persons who were wise in the affairs of the 
world, and in what concerned their own interest, but 
none who, beyond this, and in judging of general ques- 
tions, were not the dupes of some flaw of temper, of 
some weakness or vanity, or even striking advantage of 
their own. To give an example or two in illustration: 
A person may be an excellent scholar, a good mathema- 
tician, well versed in law and history, a first-rate chess- 
player, a dazzling fencer; ina word, a sort of living 
Crichton — you are disposed to admire or envy so many 
talents united — you smile to see him wanting in com- 
mon sense, and getting into a dispute about a douceur to 
a paltry police officer, and thinking to interest all Eu- 
rope and both houses of parliament in his success. No 
one can have arrived at years of discretion without 
knowing or feeling that he cannot take a single step 











without some compromise with existing circumstances ; 
that the path of life is intercepted with innumerable 
turnpike gates, at which he must pay down the toil of 
his own convicions and of strict justice ; that he cannot 
walk the streets but by tacit allowance; and that to dis- 
regard all impediments in the right line of reason and 
written forms, is to imitate the conduct of Commodore 
Trunnion, who mistook the land for the sea, and went 
to be married by the wind and compass. All affectation 
is the death of common sense, which requires the utmost 
simplicity and sincerity. Liars must be without com- 
mon sense, for, instead of considering what things really 
are, their whole time and attention are taken up in im- 
posing false appearances on themselves and their neigh- 
bors. No conceited person can have the faculty we 
have been speaking of, since all objects are tinged and 
changed from their proper hue by the idle reflection of 
their fancied excellence and superiority. Great talkers 
are in the same predicament, for they sacrifice truth toa 
fine speech or sentiment, and conceal the real conse- 
| quences of things from their view by a cloud of words 
‘or empty breath. They look at nature not to study what 


| 


lit as, but to discover what they can say about it. Pas- 





'| sionate people are generally thought to be devoid of 


judgment. They may be so, when their passions are 
touched to the quick; but without a certain degree of 
‘natural irritability, we do not conceive truth leaves suf- 
|ficient stings in the mind, and we judge correctly of 
| things according to the interest we take in them. No 
j}one can be a physiognomist, for example, or have an in- 


wakes into power the intolerable thirst of mind. But | bitterness of crime. Even now, in the awful calm which || sight into character and expression, without the corre- 
there are some milder thoughts —some brighter passa- |! precedes the last change in my being, in the cold shadow |! spondent germs of these in his own breast. 
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MEMOIR OF GIFFORD. 


Turns is a peculiar kind of pleasure felt in investiga- 
ting the works, and perusing the histories of great men 
—men, who have risen to eminence by their own exer- 
tions, who have by genius and perseverance weathered 
the ill-omened storms of poverty, and who, in a word, 
may be justly termed self-taught men. It is indeed a 
source of delight to dwell on the rise of intellect — to 
trace its progress from the embryo conception, to the 
majestic and well-proportioned form. It may be called 
one of the happiest, proudest moments or our lives, to 
Witness the triumph of human intellect and human ex- 
ertion over the deadening opposition of fortune. 

Such perhaps is the case, in no ordinary degree, with 
the subject of our memoir. 

William Gifford was born in Ashburton, a small vil- 
lage in Devonshire, in the year 1756. His family pos- 
sessed neither fortune or character; and we find our 
young adventurer, at the tender age of thirteen, left to 
the pitiless charity of a cold-hearted relation — a poor, 
pennyless, and forsaken orphan. Young as he was, he 
had already built many a fragile castle in the air— in- 
dulged many a hope of future success. The grand acme 
of his wishes was to become the village schoolmaster — 
the pedagogue — the literary oracle of all the little ur- 
chins in the neighborhood. Not so aspired his hard- 
hearted relation, whose only desire was to make money 
by his bright and talented ward; and having first des- 
tined him for a ploughman, a second time for a mer- 
chant, and again for a sailor —in which capacity our 
hero made a voyage or two in a coasting vessel —he 
finally bound him out as apprentice to a shoemaker. 

Young William bore his fate in silence ; but his mas- 
ter, as may be supposed, did not grow rich by the efforts 
of his new apprentice—as our hero’s taste verged rather 
toward the mathematics, than the drudging profession of 
St Crispin. The following extract from his autobiog- 
raphy describes in graphic language his situation at this 
period. 

‘I possessed at this time but one book in the world; it 
was a Treatise on Algebra, given to me by a young wo- 
man who had found it in a lodging-house. I considered 
it as a treasure, but it was a treasure locked up; for it 
supposed the reader to be well acquainted with simple 
equations, and I knew nothing of the matter. My mas- 
ter’s son had purchased Fenning’s Introduction; this 
was precisely what I wanted, but he carefully concealed 
it from me, and [ was indebted to chance alone for stum- 
bling upon his hiding-place. Isat up for the greatest 
part of several nights successively, and, before he sus- 
pected that his Treatise was discovered, had completely 
mastered it. Icould now enter upon my own; and that 

carried me pretty far into the science.’ 

He had, at this time, hardly dreamed of poetry; he 
searcely knew it by name, and, as he himself remarks, 
had certainly never lisped in numbers, 
rhyming was awakened in his bosom by one of those 
every-day occurrences, which happen to the cobbler as 
well as to the man of literature and science. 
lage Apelles having engaged to paint a sign for the inn, 
did not succeed in his daubings so well as usual; the 
unfortunate artist having produced a dog, instead of a 


The muse of | 


The vil-| 


was to remain but another year in his trade. In the 
course of two years of hard and laborious study, he was 
fitted for Oxford University. During his short prepar- 
atory course, he became attached to the writings of Ju- 
venal—a poet, whose descriptions are truly eloquent, 
and whose poignant satires are worthy of the perusal of 
every one. So thought our young student, when the idea 
first struck his mind to translate the noble satires of Ju- 
venal into English verse. He had not, at first, probably 
the most remote intention of publishing; but after he 
had entered college, by the advice of his friend and pat- 
ron, the proposals for publication were issued on the 
first of January, 1781. 

Everything seemed now in a prosperous train for the 
young adventurer in literary pursuits. But who can 
penetrate the veil of futurity, or foresee the inscrutable 
ways of Providence? In two weeks from this time, he 
was called to lament the death of Mr Cookesley — his 
early patron — his faithful and affectionate friend — his 
zealous and ever-active protector. This event afflicted 
him beyond measure, and put an end to his labors.— 
‘ After a few melancholy weeks,’ says Mr Gifford, ‘I re- 
sumed the translation; but found myself utterly inca- 
pable of proceeding. I had been so accustomed to con- 
nect Mr Cookesley’s name with every part of it, and I 
labored with such delight in the hope of giving him 
pleasure, that now, when he appeared to have left me in 
the midst of my enterprise, and I was abandoned to my 
own efforts, I seemed to be engaged in a hopeless strug- 
gle, without motive or end; and this idea, which was 
perpetually recurring to me, brought such bitter anguish 
with it, that I shut up the book with feelings bordering 
on distraction.’ When the lapse of many months had 
soothed his agonized mind, he resumed the labor of 
translation — but here a new trouble arose. Errors and 
misconceptions appeared on every page — misconstruc- 
tion of passages and inaccuracies of translation stared 
him in the face. He was compelled to give up the work 
in despair. 

It was at this time that Mr Gifford became accident- 
ally acquainted with Lord Grosvenor, who was deeply 
affected by our author’s exposure of his circumstances, 
and generously offered him the use of his purse and 
dwelling. Under the protection of generosity so noble, 
our young adventurer continued for many years; during 
which period, part of his time was devoted to the in- 
struction of his patron’s son— part, to travelling with 
his noble pupil on the continent — and the remainder to 
literary labors. 

The first appearance of our author before the public 
was in the year 1794, in a satire, entitled ‘The Baviad’ 
— levelled at the taste for maudlin poetry, then so much 
in vogue. This satire was eminently successful, and 
Mr Gifford was induced by its favorable reception to 
wield the weapons of satire in the following year, in the 
‘Meviad’ — the object of which was the amendment of 
dramatic poetry. The next efiusion of Mr Gifford’s 
satiric muse was against a writer, who had made him- 
self notorious by his scurrilous attacks. It was to beard 
the Lion of Satire in his den. The Epistle to Peter 
Pindar is one of the keenest productions of Gifford’s 
wit. Wolcott, though fond of belaboring others with 





lion —the original design. This incident awakened the 
dormant satiric propensities of our young poet, and he| 
gives vent to his feelings in a brace or two of doggerels, 
to the great amusement and edification of his associates 
of the awl and last. 


This circumstance, so slight and trivial, decided per- 
haps the turn of his future life. His uncouth produc- 
tions, in this way, came under the inspection of one Mr 
Cookesley, a surgeon — a man of considerable ability in 
his profession, and, withal, a lover of the Muses. He| 
perused several of the effusions of the young poet, which | 
were now ranked among the wonders of the parish.—| 


He saw that there was some merit in the verses — some | 
latent talent — though the versification was not in every | 


instance correct, or the diction pure. 
hero ; and when he heard him tell his plain, unvarnished 
tale, he felt a warm interest in his welfare. With the | 
aid of his friends, subscriptions were obtained sufficient | 
to purchase the remainder of the time of our poet, who| 
had now arrived at the age of twenty, and consequently 


He sent for our| 


his scurrilous effusions, was very averse to being bespat- 
| tered himself —he liked well enough to lampoon his 
neighbors, but could not bear a repayment, especially 
with interest. Never was arrow of satirist more suc- 
cessful: for so galled and stung was the object of Mr 
Gifford’s wit, that instead of endeavoring to take ven- 
geance, as was his wont, with the ‘grey goose-quill,’ he 
had recourse to a weapon far less familiar to him —the 
cudgel. Luckily for our poet, however, Peter Pindar’s 
| intended application of the ‘argumentnm ad hominem’ 
|}was a total failure; and the disappointed satirist went 
home, and gave vent to his spleen in one of his worst 
pieces, which he published under the title of ‘A Cutat 
a Cobbler.’ As there was neither poetry or wit in the 
performance, the only laugh it occasioned was of course 
8 against the passionate author. 


| 


party, by whom the country was then agitated. The 
first number appeared on the twentieth of November, 
1797, and was continued until the ninth of July, 1798.— 
The ability and industry with which Mr Gifford con- 
ducted this periodical, as well as the exquisite papers so 
often composed by him, brought him into the notice of 
men high in office and weighty in influence. His own 
zeal, however, was but poorly rewarded, and the circum- 
stance will add another fact to the proofs already exist- 
ing, of the prudish delicacy of the English government 
in the recompense of literary exertion. 

In 1802, Mr Gifford published his translation of Juve- 
nal. It was met with a reception as flattering as might 
be expected toward an excellent and judicious transla- 
tion of one of the noblest authors in any age or country. 
‘Mr Gifford,’ says one of the monthly reviewers, ‘has 
caught the spirit and style of his author ; and he has, in 
general, accomplished his endeavor, which was to make 
Juvenal speak as he would probably have spoken had he 
livedamong us. Excepting Dr Johnson’s admirable im- 
itations of the third and tenth Satires, we know not any 
prior version in the language which could convey to the 
English reader so complete an idea of the stateliness, 
force, and point, which are the prominent features of the 
compositions of this bard.’ Mr Gifford introduced his 
little volume to the world with a memoir of himself — 
the obscurity of his origin — his struggles with poverty 
— his many discouragements — and the final progress of 
his mental improvement. It is one of the most simple 
and interesting autobiographies we recollect to have 
read; and we cannot wonder that the ability, and unaf- 
fected modesty — the ingenuousness, and manly feeling, 
displayed in it, should have gained for himself universal 
regard and esteem. 

Mr Gifford’s next effort was, as editor and compiler of 
the plays of Philip Massinger. In doing this, he en- 
tered upon a field at once fruitful and extensive; and to 
his labors we owe — it might almost be said — the pres- 
ervation of the ancient English dramatic writers.— 
Some are apt to think, that because Massinger and Ben 
Jonson, Ford, Beaumont and Fletcher, wrote at or about 
the time of Shakspeare — there is nothing in their wri- 
tings that will bear comparison with the beauties of 
‘glorious Will.’ What, though the sun eclipse the 
brightness and splendor of the lesser heaveply lumina- 
ries, they have yet their own peculiarities — their own 
brilliancy — their own native beauties, which, though 
far below the magnificent splendor of the great orb, yet 
infinitely transcend the dim lights of sublunary great- 
ness. There are passages — sublime passages in the 
works of these neglected ancient dramatists: there is 
genuine, sterling wit — as remote as possible from the 
sentimental fustian of the modern sehool. Mr Gifford 
has performed an invaluable task for English literature, 
in arranging and correcting the works of the ancient 
dramatists, in rescuing their beauties from musty folios, 
and in annexing notes formed by his profound acquaint- 
ance with the early literature of his country. 


The new edition of Massinger appeared in the year 
1805, in four volumes octavo. Massinger, as a poet, is 
ranked by Mr Gifford second only to Shakspeare himself 
—rarely inferior, and sometimes even equal to that great 
bard. There are, indeed, some scenes, in the Roman 
Actor and Virgin Martyr, unequalled in the whole 
range of the drama; though it must be confessed that 
the latter is disgraced by some passages most antiquely 
indelicate. ‘Massinger,’ says Mr Gifford, in his admi- 
ruble introduction, ‘ has no wit, and his humor, in which 
he abounds, is of a light and frolicsome nature; he 
presses not on his subject with severity, but with fulness 
of knowledge; and his style is so far from roughness, 
that its characteristic excellence is a sweetness beyond 
example. ‘Whoever,’ says Johnson, ‘wishes to attain 
an English style familiar but not coarse, and elegant but 
not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the 
volumes of Addison.’ Whoever would add to these the 
qualities of simplicity, purity, sweetness, and strength, 





It was about this time that Mr Gifford entered into the 
arena of political contention, as editor of the Jacobin — 





and indignation the numerous leaders of the opposition 


a paper, whose express object was to expose to ridicule | 


must devote his hours to the study of Massinger.’ 


Gifford’s edition of Ben Jonson’s 
|| 1816. 


works appeared in 
No poet ever had more enemies than Jonson.— 
Honest, sincere, and benevolent himself, he was unques- 
iionabily sometimes rough toward others. His literary 
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character has not only been attacked by those of his own 
time, but by many editors who have appeared since the 
age of the poet. Such persons—their folly and misrep- 
resentations, it is the object of Mr Gifford, in his admi- 
rable introductory essay, to expose to ridicule and con- 
tempt. 

After the death of Mr Gifford, in the year 1827, ap- 
peared his edition of Ford’s works. The text of this 
edition displays, in an uncommon degree, the critical 
skill and sagacity of the editor; while his judgment 
and great acquaintance with the ancient dramatists, are 
shown by the clearness of his annotations. The works 
of Shirley were left unfinished at the death of Mr Gif- 
ford. 

The height of Mr Gifford’s ambition had always been 
to superintend an edition of Shakspeare, and in more 
than one passage does he lament that the gratification of 
this wish was not likely to be realized. We can easily 
imagine how salutary an effect the extensive reading 
and critical skill of Mr Gifford would have produced, in 
the correction and purification of the works of the im- 
mortal bard. 

The character, in which Mr Gifford is best known, is 
as the editor of the Quarterly Review. He sustained 
this high and responsible office for nearly sixteen years. 
It is unnecessary to speak of the unwearied industry, 
sound judgment, and critical skill, with which he con- 
ducted the Quarterly. The popularity of the work 
speaks for itself. That he sometimes cut and spared 
not, we must acknowledge — he may sometimes appear 
harsh and remorseless: but never, in the whole course 
of his career as editor of the Quarterly, was his moral 
character in the least impugned. Even Lord Byron, 
who seems to have declared hostility against all critics, 
professed the greatest respect for Mr Gifford, and court- 
ed his friendship. The fact that he pleased all parties 
poetical, religious, and political, merits some considera- 
tion: however much they might have felt his criticisms, 


— they praised the purity of his principles, and owned | 


the morality of his character. 

In the year 1826, Mr Gifford departed this life, at the 
advanced age of seventy — universally lamented.— 
There is not in the annals of literature a record of such 
unexampled industry and exertion — such perseverance 
amid such sickening discouragements — such firmness 
and dignity, though every expectation was ruined, every 
hope blighted. As a satirical poet, essayist, and critic, 
Mr Gifford is unrivalled. His kind-hearted and domes- 
tic character is praised by all who knew him; while the 
morality and virtue of his principles are shown in the 
calmness and serenity of his death. G. F. H. 


THE POET COLLINS. 

Wituum Cotuns was born at Chichester, on the 
twenty-fifth day of December, about 1720. His father 
was a hatter of good reputation. He was in 1733, as 
Dr Warton has kindly informed me, admitted a scholar 
of Winchester College, where he was educated by Dr 
Burton. His English exercises were better than his 
Latin. 

He first courted the notice of the public by some ver- 
ses to a ‘ Lady weeping,’ published in ‘ The Gentleman’s 
Magazine.’ 





In 1740 he stood first in the list of the Scholars to be 
received in succession at New College, but unhappily 
there was no vacancy. He became a Commoner of 
Queen’s College, probably with a scanty maintenance ; 
but was, in about half a year, elected a Demy of Mag- 
dalen College, where he continued until he had taken a 
Bachelor’s degree, and then suddenly left the Univer- 
sity ; for what reason, I know not that he told. 

He now (about 1744) came to London, a literary ad- 
venturer, with many projects in his head, and very little 
money in his pocket. He designed many works; but 
his great fault was irresolution, or the frequent calls of 
immediate necessity broke his schemes, and suffered 
him to pursue no settled purpose. A man doubtful of 
his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, is not much dis- 
posed to abstracted meditation, or remote inquiries.— 
He published proposals for a History of the Revival of 
Learning ; and I have heard him speak with great kind- 





ness of Leo the Tenth, and with keen resentment of his 


tasteless successor. But probably not a page of his his- 
tory was ever written. He planned several tragedies, 
but he only planned them. He wrote now and then odes 
and other poems, and did something, however little. 

About this time I fell into his company. His appear- 
ance was decent and manly; his knowledge consider- 
able, his views extensive, his conversation elegant, and 
his disposition cheerful. By degrees I gained his confi- 
dence; and one day was admitted to him when he was 
immured by a bailiff, that was prowling in the street.— 
On this occasion recourse was had to the booksellers, 
who, on the credit of a translation of Aristotle’s Poet- 
ics, which he engaged to write with a large commentary, 
advanced as much money as enabled him to escape into 
the country. He showed me the guineas safe in his 
hand. Soon afterward his uncle, Mr Martin, a lieuten- 
ant-colonel, left him about two thousand pounds, a sum 
which Collins could scarcely think exhaustible, and 
which he did not live to exhaust. The guineas were 
then repaid, and the translation neglected. 

But man is not born for happiness. Collins, who, 
while he studied to live, felt no evil but poverty, no sooner 
lived to study, than his life was assailed by more dread- 
ful calamities, disease and insanity. 

Having formerly written his character, while perhaps 
it was yet more distinctly impressed upon my memory, I 
shall insert it here. 

‘Mr Collins was a man of extensive literature, and of 
vigorous faculties. He was acquainted not only with 
the learned tongues, but with the Italian, French, and 
Spanish languages. He had employed his mind chiefly 
upon works of fiction, and subjects of fancy; and, by 
indulging some peculiar habits of thought, was emi- 
nently delighted with those flights of imagination which 
pass the bounds of nature, and to which the mind is re- 
conciled only by a passive acquiescence in popular tra- 
ditions. He loved fairies, genii, giants, and monsters; 
he delighted to rove through the meanders of enchant- 
ment, to gaze on the magnificence of golden palaces, to 
repose by the waterfalls of Elysian gardens. 

This was however the character rather of his incli- 
nation than his genius; the grandeur of wildness, and 
the novelty of extravagance, was always desired by him, 
but were not always attained. Yet, as diligence is never 
wholly lost, if his efforts sometimes caused harshness 
and obscurity, they likewise produced, in happier mo- 
ments, sublimity and splendor. This idea which he had 
formed of excellence, led him to oriental fictions and al- 
legorical imagery; and perhaps, while he was intent up- 
on description, he did not sufficiently cultivate sentiment. 
His poems are the productions of a mind not deficient in 
fire, nor unfurnished with knowledge, either of books or 
life, but somewhat obstructed in its ptogress by deviation 
in quest of mistaken beauties. 

His morals were pure, and his opinions pious; in a 
long continuance of poverty, and long habits of dissipa- 
tion, it cannot be expected that any character should be 
exactly uniform. There is a degree of want by which 
the freedom of. agency is almost destroyed ; and long as- 
sociation with fortuitous companions will at last relax 
the strictness of truth, and abate the fervor of sincerity. 
That this man, wise and virtuous as he was, passed al- 
ways unentangled through the snares of life, it would 
be prejudice and temerity to affirm ; but it may be said 
that at least he preserved the source of action unpolluted, 
that his principles were never shaken, that his distinc- 
tion of right and wrong were never confounded, and 
that his faults had nothing of malignity or design, but 
proceeded from some unexpected pressure or casual 
temptation. 

The latter part of his life cannot be remembered but 
with pity andsadness. He languished some years under 
that depression of mind which enchains the faculties 
without destroying them, and leaves reason the know- 
ledge of right without the power of pursuing it. These 
clouds which he perceived gathering on his intellects, 
he endeavored to disperse by travel, and passed into 
France ; but found himself constrained to yield to his 
malady, and returned. He was for some time confined 
in a house of lunatics, and afterward returned to the 
care of his sister in Chichester, where death, in 1756, 





came to his relief. 


After his return from France, the writer of this char- 
acter paid him a visit at Islington, where he was waiting 
for his sister, whom he had directed to meet him: there 
was then nothing of disorder discernible in his mind by 
any but himself; but he had withdrawn from study, and 
travelled with no other book than an English Testament, 
such as children carry to school: when his friend took it 
into his hand, out of curiosity to see what companion a 
man of letters had chosen, ‘I have but one book,’ said 
Collins, ‘ but that is the best.’’ 

Such was the fate of Collins, with whom I once de- 
lighted to converse, and whom I yet remember with ten- 
derness. 

He was visited at Chichester in his last illness, by his 
learned friends, Dr Warton and his brother; to whom 
he spoke with disapprobation of his Oriental Eclogues, 
as not sufficiently expressive of Asiatic manners, and 
called them his Irish Eclogues. He showed them at the 
same time, an ode inscribed to Mr John Home, on the 
superstitions of the Highlands; which they thought su- 
perior to his other works. 

His disorder was not alienation of the mind, but gen- 
eral laxity and feebleness, a deficiency rather of his vital 
than intellectual powers. What he spoke wanted neith- 
er judgment nor spirit; but a few minutes exhausted 
him, so that he was forced to rest upon the couch, till a 
short cessation restored his powers, and he was again 
able to talk with his former vigor. 

The approaches of this dreadful malady he began to 
feel soon after his uncle’s death; and with the usual 
weakness of men so diseased, eagerly snatched that tem- 
porary relief with which the table and the bottle flatter 
and seduce. But his health continually declined, and 
he grew more and more burthensome to himself. 

To what I have formerly said of his writings may be 
added, that his diction was often harsh, unskilfully Ja- 
bored, and injudiciously selected. He affected the obso- 
lete when it was not worthy of revival; and he puts his 
words out of the common order, seeming to think, with 
some later candidates for fame, that not to write prose, 
is certainly to write poetry. His lines commonly are of 
slow motion, clogged and impeded with clusters of con- 
sonants. As men are often esteemed who cannot be 
loved, so the poetry of Collins may sometimes extort 
praise when it gives little pleasure. 

Mr Collins’s first production is added here from the 
‘ Poctical Calendar.’ 

TO MISS AURELIA C—R. 
On her weeping ut her Sister’s Wedding. 


Cease, fair Aurelia! cease to mourn ; 

_Lameni not Hannah’s happy state: 
You may be happy in your turn, 

And seize the treasure you regret, 


With Love united Hymen stands, 
And sofily whispers to your charms, 
‘Meet but your lover in my bands, 
You ’ll find your sister in his arms.’ 


IRISH PEASANTRY. 

Amonc the virtues that distinguish the Irish peas- 
antry, there is none which shines with more brilliancy 
than their filial piety. No nation can pay more respect- 
ful attention and implicit obedience to their parents.— 
As there are no parish workhouses in Ireland, the coun- 
try would abound with destitute old people, were it not 
for the gratitude of their progeny. The Irish peasantry, 
especially the mountaineer, protects his parents in the 
decline of their years. The mother assists in carding, 
spinning or nursing: the father hobbles about, directing 
the young men at their work. Atnight, the best and 
easiest seat is appropriated to the ancient father or moth- 
er; and the best food in the house is served up to them 
‘It is really,’ says a traveller who had seen much of the 








habits of these people, ‘an edifying and lovely sight to 
| behold the respectful attention paid by these peasants to 
| their aged parents, while the grand-children are taught 
to address them in the most endearing language, nay, to 
|crave their blessing, and supplicate the Deity for them 
|in prayer.’ Nor does the filial love of the Irish moun- 
taineer expire with his parents. He closes their eyes 
attends their remains to the humble tomb with grateful 
sorrow, and occasionally visits the grave of those who 
gave him being, and breathes a pious requiem for thei: 
departed souls. From such disposition, what excellent 
virtues might be produced with proper civilization. 
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OLD SYKES. 


Far away among the hills or knobs of New Hamp- 
shire, lies the little village of Bethlehem. You may see 
from it the snowy peak of mount Washington, the blue 
profile of Monadnock, and far to the west, if a clear 
day, the cloudy outlines of the Green hills, while close at 
hand, you have the famous ‘Old man of the mountain,’ 
a hill whose precipitous front is the profile of a bearded’ 
sage. The wild Amoonoosuck dances along the valley, 
and a little to the west, the modest Connecticut mean- 
ders through her garden of meadows. Here, in the quiet 
twilight of contented ignorance, dwelt among others, 
farmer Sykes. He was one of that great family whose 
heads resemble, not the fields they cultivate, but the 
stone-houses they winter their corn in; in youth, ideas 
are packed into them, but they never vegetate, or sprout, 
or swell there; and if occasionally brought out, it is on- 
ly to air them, to keep them from spoiling, or to pass 
them into the new granary of their children’s heads. 
Such people, it has been wellsaid, are alluvial ; the wash- 
ings of the little secondary prominences which surround 
them, who are in their turn, the debris, somewhat more 
consolidated, of the primitive ranges of mind which lie 
here and there in the great world of intellect. 

So it was in the village of Bethlehem; a few choice 
spirits gave tone tothe whole flock; a little leaven leav- 
ened the whole lump. Farmer Sykes, with the rest, was 
an alluvial flat derived chiefly from the graywacke of the 
minister and the ¢rap of the attorney. In such a com- 
munity, if men differ at all, it is for the same reason that 
air and nitric acid differ; though composed of the same 
elements, the different proportions produce very different 
compounds. Farmer Sykes was as wholesome and as 
mild as the fluid we breathe, while young Bill Betester 
would have set fire to any but the stone house his father 
lived in, by spontaneous combustion; for Sykes had fif- 
teen parts of parson to five of lawyer, while the other 
was half and half. 

Sykes, in his young days—for he had been young -~ 
had been a thriving man; he was sober, industrious and 
saving, and had, it was acknowledged, the best potatoe 
field of any man living — in the village, of course. But 
time brought trouble; his wife was from Connecticut, and 
had now and then awful spells of religion upon her. 
Sykes talked the matter over with the minister, and the 
minister told him it was a dispensation, and he must 
bear with it; he applied to the lawyer, and he recom- 
mended him to sue fora divorce. It was a.sad dilem- 
ma, very sad; and the poor husband at last tvok, accord- 

ing to the well known laws of motion, the diagonal of 
the two forces applied to him. He bore with the dispen- 
sation, and at the same time by keeping from home, vir- 
tually was divorced. But if he was clear of his wife, 
he fell into the hands of a worse foe, and became a 
drunkard. His house became dirty, his fences all 
looked debilitated, his horses and cows were often 
pounded, and sometimes impounded, because they visit- 
ed the neighbor’s cornfields; in short, poor Sykes was 
sliding down hill. The parson preached very hard at 
him, the lawyer remonstrated time after time, but the 
result of their joint action was merely to hasten the prog- 
ress of ruin. The flourishing and productive flat Rich- 
ard Sykes, became inundated with bad habits, and pro- 
duced nething but rank and worthless weeds, and his 
creditors, that ancient christian sect who take as their 
text the saying, ‘to him that hath shall be given, but 
from him that hath not, shall be taken whatliitle he has,’ 
came down, and when they were gone, upon the afore- 
said flat there was not a grain of wheat, nor one kernel 
of corn; poor Sykes was houseless, 


His wife died; Richard went to the poor house; his 
children were taken in, as help, by the neighbors. 

Some years after this, the temperance cause began to 
operate upon New England, Among the regenerate, 
was Richard. His mind was slightly off its hinges, 
however, and swung and creaked in every wind of doc- 
irine, agd adopting, unawares, the homopathic principle, 
he turned for comfort to that which had first crazed him, 
religion. A New Englander knows the Bible by heart, 
naturally, and when the torch was applied to Richard’s 
rotten and punk-like character, it was all of a blaze in a 


second, and he stepped forth, convinced that his was the 
voice which should call fallen man to repentance. But 
his efforts were of short duration: the minister came in 
and claimed Richard’s mind as a piece of his own work- 
manship, and the unfortunate Sykes was forced to ac- 
quiesce in the claim. Once again he sank into a farm- 
er, but his interest was not in the business, and he sped 
but poorly in the path to riches. 


He soon became a hypochrondiac, or as it may be, in- 
sane; and would sit by the day together watching for 
the chariot which was to bear him to ‘kingdom come.’ 
The study of the Mosaic law became his chief amuse-} 
ment, and he would never have done talking of Ephods| 
and burnt offerings, and cherubim. He laid out asecond | 
Solomon’s temple in the garden to the great detriment of| 
cabbage and cucumber beds, and wished the seamstress 
of the village tomake him a veil for his temple, but 
could not buy the materials. Every day the old man’s 
whims grew in number and strength; every thing was 
seized by his diseased mind, which being unable to di- 
'gest it, it remained as part of a strange mass of humors; 
which crowded his brain. 


It was in 1830 that I passed through Bethlehem, on 
my way from Mount Washington to the Connecticut ; 
and as the stage, or wagon in which I traveled, stopped 
an hour or two, I walked to a house ashort distance 
|from the inn, around which I saw something of acrowd. 
I asked what the matter was, and was informed that it 
was Old Sykes, the crazy man, and as it was supposed, 
on his deathbed. I passed through the low door, and) 
saw the poor wretch upon the bed before me. Itappears 
that a day or two before, he had met with a paragraph 
in some paper, asserting that some one had gone sohigh 
in a balloon as to be drawn from the earth’s attraction, 
and thrown, as a planet or statellite, into a state of rev- 
‘olution about the sun. This raw morsel in the poor 
man’s intellectual stomach, produced strange results; 
and from fancy to fancy he had mounted, until he be- 
ilieved his head had been torn from his shoulders, and 
| was revolving about the earth in a manner that, he said, 
|made him perfectly dizzy. 
‘Do you see it ?’ said he. 
my eyes ache to look at it.’ 

‘ Neighbor,’ said a keen eyed man of middle age, who 
stood by, ‘I think [ can get your head for you.’ 

‘How!’ cried Sykes, startled by the hope of a reun- 
ion. 

‘Why,’ said the man, ‘I’ve my rifle here, and now if 
you ’ve a mind to sit on the muzzle, it will be a leetle de- 
rogatory if I a’nt shot enough to hit your head with you; 
and then you’ll be so heavy, I guess, youll fall down to 
earth again in no time.’ 











‘How it goes! It makes 


The notion was just crazy enough for the man, and he 
consented to be made the bullet to shoot his own head 
with. His eyes being bandaged, and his hands made 
fast to his side, he was lifted from bed and placed upon 
the end of a broomstick, while the rifle and its owner 
stood by in readiness. While these preparations were 


sketch of his life and character. All being now in read- 
iness, Sykes thinking the broomstick upon which he was 
to sit, to be the rifle, the gunner took careful aim, and 
fired his rifle into the air. Those who supported Sykes 
punched him at the same moment, and raising him from 
the bed for a few instants, held him in silence and then 
let him fall again. 

While one pulled the bandage from his eyes, another 
struck him a few blows on the top of his head, to secu re| 
the missing member more firmly. ‘It’s on, is it,?’ said) 
the old man, as he opened his eyes. ‘It’s on fast,’ they! 
answered, and again they gave itaknock. But their care 
was all useless; a change was fast coming over the sal- 
low and sunken face of the invalid; a gleam of intelli- 
gence for a moment lit his eye ; a slight shudder passed 
over the wasted frame; he groaned, rose alittle, fell 
back again, and as the stageman’s horn summoned me 
from the stranger’s deathbed, I heard him mutter that the 
flight after his head had chilled him,—and his teeth 
chattered. As we drove past the door, a few minutes 


afterward, the crowd were leaving the house, so I knew 
that it must be all over with poor Richard Sykes. 








being made, a bystander gave me the skeleton of this} | 
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FEMALE HEROISM &{ MAGNANIMITY. 

Tur acceptance of a most splendid villa, furnished 
with costly comfort, presented to an English widow lady 
by a French nobleman of high distinction, in gratitude 
for the preservation of his child by that lady, during the 
revolution in Paris, in 1830, has been most firmly and 
positively refused. Since those memorable days, every 
attempt had failed to discover the preserver of the child 
— and the only knowledge gained was, that an English 
lady, pale, exhausted, her dress mach torn, and nearly 
drenched with blood, had, from amid a heavy dis- 
charge of cannon, silently entered the nobleman’s apart- 
ment, and tenderly placing her little charge upon the 
sofa, bowed, and retired too swiftly to be traced. 

A trivial circumstance a few weeks since led to the 

discovery of the lady’s name and residence. Upon read- 
ing the document which put her in possession of the 
noble gift, she remained for a few moments silent and 
thoughtful; then turning to the legal gentlemen sent by 
the noblemen to witness her signature of acceptance, 
she addressed them in these beautiful words: ‘ Tell the 
father of the child I protected in the hour of peril, I re- 
turn his offering with grateful feelings — thanks are not 
due to me, let hem be given to that Being who, in the 
moment of danger, allowed me strength of mind to en- 
counter the bloody scene. My reward claims no other 
motive than the inward consciousness I feel of having 
performed a christian duty; and tell him the motto [ 
rest upon to guide my actions, is to endeavor to do to- 
ward others as I would have wished them to have done 
toward me, under similar circumstances.’ 
A magnificent painting is in preparation, representing 
the awful period of the child’s rescue, from an accurate 
sketch drawn by the officer who rode the charger stopped 
by her heroic courage, and who obtained an interview a 
few days since, to entreat her permission for its execu- 
tion, which has been granted, provided her name re- 
mained undivulged during her life-time. And an emi- 
nent artist is now employed in taking her likeness. 

The painting represents the lady in her widow’s dress, 
on one knee, extricating, with her left hand, a lovely 
child from the dead body of its nurse, who had fallen a 
victim to the discharge of a musket. Her right hand 
firmly grasps the bridle, and arrests the progress of a 
powerful charger, whose fore feet trampled on her dress, 
The mounted officer, impatient to proceed, appears with- 
drawing his sword from the wound he had inflicted on 
her arm, and from which the blood flows copiously.— 
Near her stands a furious looking soldier, displaying on 
the point of his bayonet a remnant of the widow’s cap, 
which he has torn, when directing his aim toward the 
child; and in ihe background is seen the nobleman’s 
carriage broken by the populace. Underneath are in- 
scribed the simple words she addressed to the officer at 
the moment of receiving the wound: —‘ Soldier! if you 
are a father, spare my arm to support this child.’ 

During the officer’s interview with the lady, he ex- 
pressed a hope that she had not suffered much pain from 
|the wound his sword had given; when she partly un- 
covered her arm, and assured him that the scar she 
wore, only reminded her of his humanity, and that she 
felt happy in the opportunity afforded her of thanking 


| him for preventing the destructive weapon from inflict- 


ing severer injury. It is the intention of the nobleman 
to visit England with his child early in the spring, and 
to conduct the widow to his residence, where he intends 
to welcome the preserver of his child with princely 
splendor, and where the benevolence of this noble-mind- 
ed woman will be prized. 


= —< = 
LOVE OF COUNTRY. 
J will not — cannot — quit my native land! 


Banned as Lam, ’tis precious to me still! 
ft is my father’s land —’t is loved for that; 


*T is thine — thy child’s — it should be loved for you ; 
It should be loved, if only for itself! 

*T is free — it hath no despot but its laws! 

“fis independent — it can stand alone ! 

*T is mighty ‘gainst its enemies —’tis one! 


Where can I find the land the like of it? 

Its son, though under ban and forfeiture, 

Is envied, He’s the brother of the free! 

No, no — T eannot quit iny father’s land. 

For sight of other land I would not give 

The feeling of its breaih!— the wall of him 
That does not forfeit it, which none may scale, 
However proud, unscathed, to do hii wrong ! 











Cincinnati Mirror. 


1 cannot — will not — quit my native land! Knowles. 
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Procress oF Portry in America. — This is a glorious theme.— 
To such as have a desire to see American Literature flourish, it 
must ever be a source of interesting and pleasing contemplation.— 
The progress of poetry in America, has been remarkably rapid.— 
Men of talent, and industry, and genius, may be seen, like statues, 
standing unhonored, far down the vista of the past. On either 
hand, by the scrutinizing glance of the emulator of American tal- 
ent, may they be detected, although surrounded by crowded forins, 
and almost shapeless rubbish. English press-paper is spread over 
them in vain; it cannot conceal them. They must and will be 
brought out into bolder light as our country advances in her inde- 
peadence — that independence which many years, it is to be feared, 
can only affect to its accomplishment and perfection. 

Let it not be said, by an American, that we have had no literary 
men of whom we may boast. It cannot be denied that we have on 
the list of American authors, men of splendid genius. Let not an 
American believe any one who shall tell him that we have had no 
poets. Let no one, henceforth, echo English reviewers, in declar- 
ing that he can find no American poetry worthy his perusal. Be 
not daunted by such echoings. Cherish independent thought — that 
thought which shall finally light up the spirit of truth before the 
eyes of all, and cause prejudice to shrink, as the night before the 
day, from her presence. 

Scarcely had the Remonstrants breathed on this barren shore, 
when the spirit of poetry arose, and vigorously existed, though sur- 
rounded by every thing that tended to dishearten and dissuade. 

Though the state of the country was in direct hostility to the be- 
nign influence which poetry always seeks; stillthere were those 
men who looked forward to the wants, and conveniences, and 
amusements of their posterity. They courted the muse, and she 
fled not ; — they invoked her aid, and she touched their souls with 
inspiration. They were surrounded by famine and war, but yet, 
amid all this, they strove to show their literary enterprise ; and the 
poet sought honors by his verse, and was not less victorious than 
when 

through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror. 


Can we wonder, that amid their trials, they did not produce a 
more lofty order of poetry? Were not the men of intellect needed, 
and demanded, for other purposes, during our revolution, by the 
critical situation of the states? And, were not the poetical compo- 
sitions of that character, which would have most pleased and in- 
structed? The answers are plain. Every thing was then pressed 
into the one thought, our country! Each man of intellect was en- 
gaged for its good, prosperity and peace. The lover could not praise 
his mistress in verse ; but displayed his affection, by taking arms in 
defence of his country. Noman was at leisure. Every one was 
wanted in the cabinet or in the tented field. 

The progress of Poetry, however, was onward. Assoonas evils 
were checked, by satire or other means, poetry began to take a 
more perfect character. When satire had chilled the imagination, 
poetry began to awaken and kindle afresh. When all wars and 
runiors of wars ceased, poetry increased into fixed firmness — not 
of the loftiest character, itis true, but sufficiently so to show that 


The child is Father of the man. 


During the last twenty-five years, the amount of poetry, pub- 
lished, has been very considerable, and this with the quantity un- 
published, would make an extensive library of itself. Its quality, 
though often inferior, is yet exceedingly promising, and, perhaps, 
more so than the nature of circumstances should have led us to 
expect. 


A light hath come from the western world 
Of here and there a star; 

Yet hardly a wave of her light hath curled 
Where the western glories are. 

Can this be all that the earth shall see 

Of the light, from our land shall flow ? 
From every heart may the answer be, 
With a brave, proud daring — no! 

No— many a one in his blaze shall defy 
The brightest star in the eastern sky. 











Butwer AnD Fraser’s Macazine. —The April number of Fra- 
ser’s Maga. charges Bulwer with another plagiarism, and pronoun- 
ces it the most palpable one that has been detected in modern times. 
The writer from whose works Bulwer has pilfered is a German. 





Concert. — There will be a Concert to-morrow evening at Boyl- 
ston Hall. 





Tue Socirat Cuorr. — A review of this work is deferred until the 
next number. 





Watrz.— A Waltz, for the Flute, composed and dedicated to 
Thomas Comer, Esq. by Edward Riddle, arranged with a Piano 
Forte accompaniment, has been published by Mr Bradlee. —Mr 
Riddle has displayed very creditable powers of composition, in this 
publication, we are informed. 





Tas Lapigs Companion. — This is the title of a work which con- 
tains some very good specitnens of composition — and some not so 


good. It is produced in the style of the Lady’s Book, to which it is 
inferior. 





Tue Passton FLower. —No. 1. Edited by Miss Anna J. Reid.— 
This little gilt-edged semi-monthly is one of the neatest productions 
that we have lately seen. Jady-like in everything, it appears to be 
receiving in New York City the support so beautiful a new-comer 
should aright command. 





Tue Buccaneer. — Commenced on the first page, will be found 
this beautiful poem, which we have presented to our readers with 
the hope that they will remember it as the production of an Amer- 
ican, who has conferred honors on the literature of his country. 
Mr Dana has published a volume of his Poetry and Prose, which 
contains as much valuable writing of its kind, as any volume with 
which we are acquainted— and which every intelligent American 
should own, and cherish as worthy of his careful regard. 





Tremont THEATRE.— By referring to the Theatrical Register, the 
reader will perceive that Madamoiselle Celeste has been re-en- 
gaged the past week. 


the next season, to obtain a respectable performer of the parts gen- 
erally assigned to Mr Andrews, as the ambition which guided bim 
at the Old Federal has departed. We regret it; and notice it un- 
willingly, because we remember some chaste performances of his, 
the recollection of which still gives us pleasure. The station he 
presumes to take is more important, perhaps, than any other — and 


be an honor to him or to any other person ambitious of histrionic 
distinction. Mr Andrews can do well— and may do well. We wish 


a man of more ambiticn — though his talents be inferior. 





New Desicn ror Stace Errect. — The Manager of the Theatre, 
or some one connected with it, has lately introduced anew plan to 
startle the audience. Indeed, it appears to be a contrivance to rival 
the patent thunder which has acquired so great celebrity at the 
Tremont. It consists in loading the pistols that are discharged, 
with treble the necessary quantity of powder, so that the perform. 
er may havea finger or thumb shattered. On Tuesday evening, 


tain performer on a Trumpet, in the Orchestra, whose services, we 
of folly. If we knew the gunner at the Tremont, we would charge 
him more heavily than we are disposed to at present. 


that the calibre of his brain will, hereafter, be less prolific of such 


saltpetre.’ 








THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


MAY 14. The Moorish Page. The Spirit Bride. 
15. The Pet. The Spirit Bride. 
18. The Dumb Brigand. The Mummy. Don Juan. 
19. The Dumb Brigand. The Mummy. _ Don Juan. 
20. The Death Plank. The French Spy. 





COMMUOINIOGATLOIS. 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
AND THE NEW ENGLAND SPECTATOR. 








hibilions. 
higher value on the cultivation of Sacred Music. 
N. E. Spectator, May 6th. 


picious and less sensitive than we are. 


the Academy or as Mr Mason shall, in their wisdom, think proper 
to be made known. 

Who would have imagined, that in the present age, called the age 
of intelligence, liberality, and refinement, the worst spirit of the 
worst age should obtrude its deformities upon an art so free from 
passion and party as Music? {t has been called, by eminence, the 


charitable. 


not say religion — had passed away. But if there be any truth in 
the old proverb, ‘straws show which way the wind blows,’ a musi- 
cal crusade is to be attempted against a portion of musical profes- 


zeal can wish. This is not the first time that allusion has been 
made to the embryo scheme of musical purification. Perhaps we 
should say the maturedscheme. We look upon its malignant spirit 


Smithfield, and that rejects all social alliance, except in the opera- 
tions of clanship and party. Pray, to whom is the Boston Academy 
of Music indebted for the splendid monuments of musical genius? 
To whom is Lowell Mason indebted for the sources from which he 


has drawn, is still drawing, and from which he will continue to 











‘Academy? Do the paragraph writers and Academy worshippers 


We trust that the Manager will be able, by the commencement of 


to fill it with fidelity to himself, the public, and the Drama, would 


he would —but if he persist in his insanity, willingly will we hail 


the Star Celeste discharged a pistol, whose barrel flew into the air 
with much energy and came near sousing upon the head of a cer- 


think, are altogether too valuable to be jeopardized by such a course 
We trust 


inventions —that he will eschew the use of so much ‘villainous 


Our Oratorios have usually had so little of religion in them, that seri- 
ous persons have been mueh disinclined to attend such hypocritical ex- 
But now, they can be edified, and will be induced to set a 


We did not intend, when we gave this extraordinary passage last 
week, to have made one word of comment on the subject. It was 
supposed that the glaring indecorum of such assumption would be 
sufficient to counteract the purpose intended by it, and that it would 
be sufficiently odious, on the reading, without remark. But second 
thoughts are sometimes best; and our interpretations of the text, 
in its recondite varieties, may awaken inquiry in others less sus- 
From the tone of the whole 
article from which the passage is taken, and from others of a simi- 
lar character which have appeared in the Spectator, we take it that 
the Academy is under the special, paternal supervision of that 
paper; or, at least, that the Spectator is the official cr demi-official 
organ of communication for such projects of musical reform as 


divine art. Divine, because it is kind, forbearing, sensitive, and 


We had hoped that the ferocious spirit of sectarism— we will 


sors, as bitter, as unforgiving, and as uncompromising, as bigotted || 


|}4s the same cruel and insatiable principle that lighted the fires of 


draw, for compositions to attract audiences to the exhibitions of the | 


know? Does the writer in the Spectator know? If they do not 
know, let them learn before they comment. If they do know—we 
confess we doubt it—if they do know, mark their dishonesty in 
| suppressing the grateful obligation ; mark their ‘hypocritical exhi- 
bitions.’ We thank the Spectator for this precious phraseology. And 
if the blush of shame can be felt, we know that its unwelcome 
presence will mantle the cheek of that writer. To whom, then, we 
demand, are Mr Mason and the Acadeing indebted? We answer: 
to eminent men who have been educated and sustained by the 
THEATRE and the Opera Hovse. Away, then, with the base ingrat- 
itude, that would hold up professors as things of contamination.— 
That virtue is of very flexible and doubtful quality, which can be 
soiled by well regulated intercourse with those who can impart the 
true influences of the gentle spirit of music. 


We may resume next week. APOLLINL. 





HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

Tue Oratorio. — On the 17th inst, an Oratorio was given by the 
Handei and Haydn Society at their Hall in Bolyston Street. It was 
a selection ; and, as we think, made with discretion. The combi- 
| nation of familiar music, with a new composition from an eminent 
| writer was judicious. Those who are fond of old subjects, per- 
formed with the advantages of long study and patient practice, 
could be gratified. Those who prefer novelty, even with less study 
aud practice, had their means of gratification. The choir was not 
so full as we have seen it, particularly of Soprano voices, The pro- 
portion of the different parts, however, was much better than it 
had been for several performances. The Tenors were much bet- 
j ter, relatively, than usual. They have ordinarily been overpowered, 
‘but on this occasion they were distinct without being too promi- 
nent. The fine organ, under the hands of Mr Zeuner, could not 
well be otherwise than good. The orchestra was uncommonly 
good, and if proof of the great importance of a good orchestra were 
| needed, the Handel and Haydn Society might, with great confidence, 
refer to the meritorious performances of the orchestra on this oc- 
casion. 

We are not certain that it is wise or expedient to comment on the 
particular performances of the different vocal parts, or the merits of 
individual performers. The choir, is composed, we believe, whol- 
ly of amateurs. They cannot, therefore, be subject to that severity 
of criticism to which professional vocalists are amenable. But re- 
marks, in the spirit of kindness and forbearance, faithfully applied, 
are surely proper in some degree, both as incentives to merit, and 
as correctives to error and carelessness. 

In the overture there was a discrepance of time in the violins, 
but it was a single variation during the evening. It was 
owing to inattention. The Recitative, ‘In the Beginning,’ was 
| done with a well sustained voice, and with good, even tone. The 
|Chorus, ‘And the spirit of God,’ was a very agreeable perform- 
lance, and made one of the excellent points of the Oratorio. The 

following Recitative, ‘And God saw the light,’ was indifferent. The 

'voice went beyond its natural limit, and broke ; but the succeeding 
Air, ‘ Now vanish,’ redeemed the failure, for it was very creditably 
performed. ‘ Affrighted fled hell’s spirits,’ was an unsatisfactory, 
indistinct performance. The Chorus, ‘A new created world,’ was 
excellently done. The Tenors were distinct, the Basses firm, and 
the Sopranos clear. It was one of those quiet, gentle Chorusses 
most agreeable to disciplined ears. The Recitative, ‘And God 
made the firmament,’ was tolerably done, but the voice was not ad- 
equate. ‘The marvellous works,’ was led off fairly, but in the close 
many of the voices were beyond their power, and became harsh, 
The Recitative, ‘And God said let the waters bring forth,’ was not 
remarkable. ‘On mighty pens,’ a long and difficult Air, was very 
respectably done. Inthe last half there was some good execution. 
The vocalist was very much indebted to the adinirable management 
of the orchestra. The Recitative, ‘And God said let there be lights,’ 
| was done with too much voice on the upper division, and feebly on 
the lower. In other respects, a good performance. The Recita- 
tive and Air, ‘In splendor bright,’ was very wellin the beginning 
but a part of the music was indistinctly read, and heard with diffi- 
culty. ‘The heavens are telling,’ was admirably done. With the 
| single exception of the time being anticipated by the bass voices, it 
| was executed with the utmost precision, and with good taste. The 
| music was wrought up to its climax with great skill. It was worthy 
| of the society. 

The ‘Celestial Chorus,’ was respectably done, with quiet, even 
voices. It was an agreeable specimen of Neukomm’s music. The 
| following ‘Recitative and Air,’ were merely tolerable, but not ob- 
|jectionable. ‘Behold the giant,’ was a good performance. The 
| Duet, ‘O all ye nations,’ was commenced by the Tenor voice, as if 
| read from an illegible, indistinct copy. It was corrected in some 
| degree subsequently, but was not what it should be. The Soprano 
| was very pretty. ‘Blessed is he that cometh,’ was not very well 

done. The time was bad. Itis very doubtful whether this can 
ever become a popular Chorus. We say it will not. The ‘Grand 
| Chorus,’ was fine. 
Asa whole, we think this Oratorio very creditable to the Handel 
) and Haydn Society. Much was expected frorn this old Association, 
}and the audience were not disappointed. They who have labored 
so long and with such success to introduce musical compositions of 
}@ high order, and performances of a high character, deserve the 
| thanks and the gratitude of our musical community. AvpITI1. 























ConTents oF THE Boston Peart — No 37. The Buccaneer, by 
|R. H. Dana; The Deformed Girl, by J. G. Whittier ; Common 
| Sense ; Memoir of Gifford: The Poet Collins; Irish Peasantry ; 
| Old Sykes ; — Eprroriau. — Progress of Poetry in America; Tre- 
mont Theatre ; New Design for Stage Effect. CommuNIcations.~- 
The Boston Academy of Music; Haniel and Haydn Society. — 
| Music. — The Nightingale’s Death Song. Opp Corngr. — Fear ; 
Hope. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE’S DEATIE SONG. 


POETRY BY MRS HEMANS-— MUSIC BY GEO. KINGSLEY. 


ANDANTINO ESPRESSIVO. 


I toowillde - part. 


Where is the golden sunshine, 
And where the flowers that glow; 

And where the joy of the dancing leaves, 
And the fountain’s laughing glow ? 


SELECTED FROM THE SOCIAL CHOIR. 


Mournfully, sing mournfully, And dieaway my heart; The rose, the glorious rose is gone, And 


A voice in every whisper, 

Of the wave, the bough, the air, 
Comes asking for the beautiful, 

And moaning, ‘ where ? O, where! 





Mournfully, sing mournfully, 
The royal rose is gone; 

Melt from the woods, my spirit, melt, 
In one deep farewell tone! 








Che Ovy Corner. 








FEAR. 


Next him was fear, all armed from top to toe, 
Yet thought himself not safe enough thereby, 
But feared each shadow moving to or fro, 
And in his own arms when glittering he did spy, 
Or clashing heard, he fast away did fly ; 
As ashes pale of hue, and winged heeled, 
And evermore on danger fixt his eye, 
*Gainst whom he always bent a brazen shield, 
Which his right-hand unarmed fearfully did wield. 
Spenser. 
The clouds dispelled, the sky resumed her light, 
And nature stood recovered of her fright, 
But fear, the last of ills, remained behind, 
And horror heavy sat on every mind. 
Dryden. 
Desponding fear, of feeble fancies full, 
Weak and unmanly, loosens every power. 
Thomson. 
The wretch that fears to drown, will break through 
flames ; 
Or, in his dread of flames, will plunge in waves, 
When eagles are in view, the screaming doves 
Will cower beneath the feet of man for safety. 


Cibber. 
In each low wind methinks 4 spirit calls, 
And more than echoes talk along the walls. 

Pope. 

Must I consume my life— this little life — 
In guarding against all may make it less ? 
It is not worth so much! It were to die 
Before my hour to live in dread of death. 

Byron. 








HOPE. 


There is 2 credence in my heart, 
And esperance so obstinately strong, 
That doth invert the attest of eyes and ears; 
As if those organs had deceptious functions, 
Created only to calumniate. 
Shakspeare. 
But thou, O hope, with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure ? 
Still it whispered promised pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong, 
And from the rocks — the woods — the vale, 
She called on echo still through all her song; 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close, 
And hope enchanted smiled, and waved her golden 
hair. Collins. 


With what a leaden and retarding weight 
Does expectation load the wing of time. 
Mason. 


When the heart is light 
With hope, all pleases, nothing comes amiss. 
Rogers. 


Unfading hope! when life’s last embers burn, 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return ! 
Heaven to thy change resigns the awful hour! 
Oh! then thy kingdom comes! immortal power! 
What though each spark of earth-born rapture fly 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye! 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of life’s eternal day — 
Then, then, the triumph and the trance begin! 
And all the pheenix spirit burns within! 

Campbell. 








Congenial hope! thy passion-kindling power, 
How bright, how strong, in youth’s untroubled hour! 
Campbell. 


Her precious pearl, in sorrow’s cup, 

Unmelted at the bottom lay, 

To shine again, when, all drunk up, 

The bitterness should pass away. Moore. 


And then, that hope, that fairy hope, 
Oh! she awaked such happy dreams, 
And gave my soul such tempting scope, 
For all its dearest, fondest schemes ! 
Moore. 


White as a white sail on a dusky sea, 
When half the horizon’s clouded and half free, 
Fluttering between the dun wave and the sky, 
In hope’s last gleam in man’s extremity. 
Byron 
Hope’s at best, 
A star that leads the weary on, 
Still pointing to the unpossessed, 
And palling that it beams upon. 
Anonymous 
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